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THE NEED TO SPEAK AS ONE VOICE 


Higher education needs a unified voice in Washington to coordinate at the national 
level the efforts of spokesmen for universities and colleges on issues about which all 
can agree. This is the conclusion reached at the American Assembly, annual meeting of 
national leaders called together under the sponsorship of Columbia University at Arden 
House, New York. This year's four-day meeting was attended by education, business, and 
political leaders who met to debate the federal government and higher education. 





Recommended also were a Federal Council of Advisers on Education, reporting to the 
President, and a Joint Congressional Committee on Education. The council and the joint 
committee would be similar to the groups now functioning in the economics field. 








The call for "a unified voice" was regarded as a compromise toward meeting urgent 
suggestions heard at the conference that there be a lobbying organization in Washington 
to speak for higher education. Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), who led the fight in the 
Senate last February which resulted in approval of a bill for federal aid for teacher 
salaries and school construction, had urged the assembly to create a committee of lead- 
ing educators and other citizens convinced of the need for federal aid to higher educa- 
tion so that when they meet they need not argue whether, but only how. Needed govern- 
ment programs, Clark said, do not spring full-blown from the brows of Senators but from 
established public needs--established by the people who are determined and informed. 


Fear on the part of some that federal aid might adversely affect private fund-raising 
for higher education restrained the assembly in its statement of the need, and led it to 
urge that federal money be “only supplemental." Yet it recognized that the best avail- 
able projections of total need "leave serious doubts" whether the required money can be 
obtained from state and local governments and from private sources, including corpora- 
tions. It urged that these sources be expanded to the maximum and that no federal 
action operate to discourage them. "Nevertheless, in the last analysis, the need must 
be met," the assembly added. 





The assembly recommended also: increased tuition in those institutions where it is 
now nominal; extension of the National Defense Education Act with amendments, chief of 
which would be repeal of requirement that students applying for loans file a disclaimer 
of any subversive ties; continuation of the federal program for college housing; and in- 
creased aid through the National Science Foundation and National Institutes of Health 
for research and facilities. 








ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—VERY ELEMENTARY 


Sometimes the importance of education for democracy is best seen in reverse. 
Here, for instance, is a report on a lesson recently conducted for thousands of 
Cuban school children at Matanzas. "Where do little airplanes that burn sugar 
fields come from?" the teacher asked. "The United States," the children chorused. 
"Where are war criminals given refuge?" "The United States," the children re- 
plied. "Is the revolution going to last many years?" "Yes," the children roared. 
"You understand the revolution perfectly well," said the teacher--who was Cuba's 
prime minister, Fidel Castro. — 
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CURRICULUM REVISION AT WEST POINT 


A drastically revised curriculum will go into effect at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y., starting with the summer term in July. } 





First Classmen (seniors) will be allowed to "concentrate" (akin to "major"') in one 
of two fields: social science-humanities, or mathematics-science-engineering. Cadets, 
30 percent of whom have had prior college training, will be able to skip West Point 
courses if they can prove that they already know the material. Vocational courses, 
such as map-reading and physical education, will be moved into the summer session to 
provide for more academic work during the rest of the year. 





The new and more flexible curriculum is the work of Lt. Gen. G.H. Davidson, West 
Point superintendent since 1956. He began the curriculum review soon after assuming 
the office and polled all 13,000 West Point alumni since 1900, asking them to review 
their education at West Point in the light of their experience. He also brought in 
a committee of experts, headed by Frank H. Bowles, president of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, to go over the curriculum. Primary aim of the Academy, Gen. David- 
son said, must still be the production of professional combat officers, but the vastly i 
increased complexity of modern warfare indicates the necessity for a different empha- 
sis in training. 





een? 


Under the new system, when a cadet has completed the prescribed courses before his 
senior year he may take electives in his field of concentration or other departments. 
In his junior year, with credit for prior college work in mathematics behind him, elec- 
tives in the mathematics-science-engineering concentration might include advanced cal- 
culus, space mechanics, electronics engineering, or fluid dynamics. In senior year, 
he might choose theoretical physics, physical chemistry, or nuclear engineering. 





SOMETHING NEW IS BEING ADDED: THE PAPERBACK BOOK STORES © 4 


Known as the Buffalo Story among paperback book publishers, a new idea in selling 
and buying of books is jumping from school district to school district. Latest to 
join the parade is Rochester, N.Y. Idea consists of establishing "book stores" in 
schools, in a variety of sizes and forms, equipped with paperbacks for student purchase. 





Selling for 35¢ and 50¢, books are selected by teachers or administrators to ensure 
suitability. Ordinarily, it costs little or nothing to set up the store, depending 
on the ambition of the local plan. Frequently, a local news dealer will supply racks. 
Other times, the school carpenter can build shelves. Sometimes the books are combined 
with other stock in a school supply store. 





Here are selling points to the plan as listed by enthusiasts: it provides ready 
access, at little extra cost and instead of queueing up at the local library, to 
supplementary reading material, it allows students to underline, mark, and note at 
will; if managed by students, it provides a learning experience in itself. Best of 
all, it is a natural for introducing students to the wonderful world of wonderful books. 
It has been known as the Buffalo program because the plan got special impetus from 
administrators in that city and was established on a city-wide basis last fall. 


RETIREMENT HOME FOR MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS 


Irma Bullard, president of Teachers Homes, Inc., has announced plans for construc- 








tion of a six-story apartment building for retired teachers and other persons asso- 

ciated with Minneapolis public schools. The building will house 84 rental units; 

monthly rental will run from $70 to $184, with apartment sizes ranging from efficiency @ 4 
units to two-bedroom units. Cost of the building will be met through donations and 

sale of warrants, at $1500 each, to retired teachers. The nonprofit group hopes to 


have about $600,000 from these sources by June. Construction contracts will be let 
soon thereafter. 











PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
May 12, 1960 


Taking Stock of Our Society 





A major seven-week series in Life on "The Search For National Purpose" is sure 
to touch often on education--where it stands in our nation's scale of values, and 
where it should stand. Among the dozen or more leading Americans who will contribute 
to the series are such staunch advocates of wider educational support as Archibald 
MacLeish, Walter Lippmann, Adlai Stevenson, and President Lee A. DuBridge of Caltech. 


Central idea of the series is reassessing American goals (as will the newly ap- 
pointed Presidential commission on national goals), to determine whether they are 
worthy or adequate, and to suggest new areas these aims should include. The articles, 
beginning in next week's Life, will continue through the July 4 issue. One objective 
of this study at this time, according to the editors, is to stimulate people to "go 
to the polls with a purpose." From here, it looks as if the "Search" series may re- 
iterate part of the outlook of The Affluent Society, the book that has questioned the 
use of national wealth. (The magazine has expressed particular interest in reactions 
from educators, which should be sent to R.D. Sweeney, Life). 

(Article I in May 23 Life, on sale May 18) 





Examining Examination Ethics 


The shame of many campuses--"Cheating Your Way Through College"--gets grave con- 
sideration from Williams College dean of freshmen in The Nation. Dean William Graham 
Cole, professor of religion, notes the prevalence of collegiate dishonesty but con- 
centrates on its meaning rather than its methods. He feels that schools have failed 
to convey the intrinsic rewards of education (aside from the job-getting values of a 
diploma), and calls for severe self-scrutiny by students. 


(May 14 The Nation, on sale until Saturday) 








Education’s “Underworld” and Its “Other World” 


Mail-order traffic in degrees gets more and more attention: Reader's Digest 
titles its current expose "Diploma Mills: America's Educational Underworld." It 
gives chilling examples of how fraudulent "schools" have bilked the gullible of $75 
million yearly. It explains the legal loopholes that permit these rackets to operate, 
and what government is trying to do. For the reader's protection, there's a list of 
things to be wary of in a correspondence school offer. 








Business people are learning the teacher trick of spending their vacations in a 
different, stimulating world--at seminars, workshops, and summer institutes, says 
another Digest article. "Want To Spend a Few Weeks in Utopia?" asks author John K. 
Lagemann. He suggests many adult education programs complete with scenery, recrea- 
tion, and learning. Also recommended are a UNESCO booklet and an Institute of Inter- 
national Education guide listing thousands of programs in many countries. This arti- 
cle can be an intriguing topic both for teacher meetings and for civic groups. 

(June Reader's Digest, on sale May 19) 
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Home Safety Rules @ 


The accident rate among U.S. children (15,000 killed yearly) prompts a preva- 
cation briefing from a government expert in Family Weekly, the Sunday supplement 
for middle-sized towns. Paul V. Joliet, chief of the Public Health Service's ac- 
cident-prevention program, lays down "Six Steps To Save Your Child." And he warns 
parents that if they want safer schools, playgrounds, and transportation, they'll 
have to be prepared to work for them personally. 

(May 15 Family Weekly, on sale that day only) 

















Survival—for Nonswimmers, Too 


As the beach-and-pool season nears, we welcome a heartening Family Circle ar- 
ticle, "Nobody Needs To Drown." Joseph P. Blank gives a detailed, firsthand descrip- 
tion of the dramatic "drownproofing" method developed by Coach Fred R. Lanoue of 
Georgia. With it, nonswimmers, adults or children, can stay afloat for hours even 
with leg cramps. Clear words and pictures show the floating technique and the 
"travel stroke" for moving toward shore. Lanoue demands that all learners stay 
afloat an hour and travel a mile to get a "passing mark"; in 20 years with 20,000 
people he's never had a failure. Many universities teach students the method, and 
Flint, Mich., last year taught on a community-wide basis--11,780 in school, junior 
college, and adult-education classes. With 7000 Americans drowning yearly, many 
school systems are concerned about water survival training. This article provides 
an excellent introducation. 








In the same issue is a manifesto many parents may find demanding beyond words. 
Called "Ten Golden Rules for Parents," it is based on the child's right to certain e 4 
courtesies and respect, even under trying circumstances. Author Annabelle Motz 
acknowledges what a task it is, but says results are worth the effort. 
(June Family Circle, on sale May 19) 








Grand Tours for the Soda Set 


An overlooked travel trend makes headlines in the May 22 Family Weekly, crying 
"The Teen-Age Invasion of Europe Is Ont" We learn that the number of adolescents 
tripping abroad has quadrupled in three years, now representing 10% of all U.S. 
travel to Europe! High school jaunts are now becoming nearly as common as college 
tours, with more bike hosteling to cut costs. Summer jobs and work camps overseas 
are covered, too--with surprisingly low expenses. There's a helpful appendix of 
twelve organizations to write for information. . .an item to file for counseling 
teen-agers with wanderlust next year. 

(May 22 Family Weekly, on sale that day only) 














At Press Time 


In a cage and a classroom, NBC's "Monitor" finds education stories this week 

end. Tomorrow in the 9-10 p.m. time slot, Prof. George Keller, former Columbia 
and Penn. State prof who became a circus lion-tamer, tells why he wants to sell his 
"cats" and go back into teaching. Saturday, "Monitor" visits Manhattan's Trinity 
School at 12:30 p.m. to investigate its "Traveling Lab" science teaching method. 


(Friday, May 13, 9-10 p.m.; Saturday, May 14, 12:30 p.m., E.D.T., NBC-RADIO) 
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CLEVELAND MILLAGE LEVY MEETS DEFEAT 


In the face of a sobering miliage defeat last week, the Cleveland public school 
administration is going over its budget with the finest-toothed comb it has ever had 
to use. Killed in the election was not only a school construction millage levy but 
also a millage issue for operating costs. Reportedly, if an operating levy is not 
approved next November, the schools will have an income of about $21.5 million to 
meet a budget of $51.5 million. Failure in a fall election, according to Supt. Mark 
C. Schinnerer, will mean shortening of the school year or discontinuance of many 
educational activities. 





Lined up against the school board, PTA groups, and a city-wide schools committee 
were the Chamber of Commerce, the Federation of Realty Interests, and Apartment and 
Home Owners Assn. PTA members covered the city with house-to-house calls. Supt. 
Schinnerer and C. of C. President Curtis L. Smith held a series of TV debates. Mr. 
Smith claimed the chamber was in favor of the operating levy but objected to the 
construction levy on the grounds that it was "unreasonable" and should be spread out 
over four years instead of two. Supt. Schinnerer answered that the administration 
was attempting to ready schools for a projected enrollment boom. 





Said Board President Ralph W. Findley, after ballots were counted: "I am positive 
the operating levy and a request for building bonds will be resubmitted in November.... 
Whether we ask for the same millage for building, whether we capitulate to the Chamber 
of Commerce and reduce the millage, or whether we turn to bond issues instead of a 
levy will be for the board to decide." 





Mr. Findley said he would welcome "the suggestions and counsel" of the three oppos- 
ing groups but "I still oppose letting outside groups make decisions for us."" That 
function, he said, was the responsibility of board members, elected by the people. 





Commented the Cleveland Plain Dealer: "The thumbs-down verdict of Cleveland voters 
to the two school levies just postponed a decision for spending more money which must 
come. The Board of Education got caught in an unfortunate time jam after it drew the 


lines for the levy offerings and its proposals failed to assuage important groups and 
to sell enough constituents...." 








ax@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Greenup County, Ky., school system will be improved, expanded, and refurbished 
with $700,000 authorized under Kentucky's recently enacted school foundation pro- 
gram. Additional cost to taxpayers: not one red penny. . . Committee of 15 to 
30 laymen will be appointed by board of education, Montgomery County, Md., to 
draw up statement of educational goals. . . Indiana state school reorganization 
committee studying document detailing duties and powers of school boards, result 
of work of study committee. . . Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation approved 
$60,000 grant for two-year pilot program for Washington, D.C., to set up a center 
for education and counseling for juveniles in trouble. . . Hayward, Calif., joins 
the top track with 1960-61 salary schedule beginning at $5000 for bachelor's de- 
gree, hoisted to $9400 for bachelor's degree plus 60 hours. . . Approximately 
450 U.S. secondary schools are now offering Russian language instruction, accord- 
ing to a U.S. Office of Education tabulation. . . Same source states that 22 
states out of 27 reporting show gains in percent of students enrolled in foreign 
language courses, with 10 states showing gains of 50 percent or more. . . Kalama- 
zoo County (Mich.) schools preparing comprehensive program for some 4000 handi- 
capped youngsters, beginning next fall. . . Drury College, Springfield, Mo., has 
just dedicated its brand new Breech School of Business Administration, named for 
alumnus Ernest R. Breech, chairman of the board of Ford Motor Co. . . State of 
Virginia planning survey of entire elementary curriculum in state public schools. 








NEWSMAKERS--Walter A. Anderson, acting dean of New York University's 
school of education, named dean of the school. »» Arnold E. Joyal, 
president of Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif., elected president 

of the Assn. for Higher Education. >» Guy T. Buswell, executive secre- 
tary of the American Educational Research Assn., sees a whole new world 
of mathematics. Speaking before the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, he said: "In place of the simple 
problems of adding, subtracting, etc., which today are turned over to 

: machines, our culture now requires a higher understanding of mathematics. 
.cHow far is it to the edge of space? Does it have an edge? How many grains of sand 
are on the ocean floor?" »» Luvern L. Cunningham, writing in Administrator's Notebook, 
published by the Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago: "It would be 
unfortunate if the fundamental advantages of team teaching should somehow be lost 
through widespread but indiscriminate adoption of the practice. Considerable atten- 
tion must be given to developing sound theoretical bases for team teaching. Some under- 
standing of the improvement that can be expected in learning if team teaching is done 
effectively, is crucial to continued success." 


























B New York University has acquired by gift the fully-equipped television studio in 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace Building, New York City. The facilities, 
formerly operated by the Metropolitan Educational Television Assn., represented invest- 
ments by META, the Fund for Adult Education, and the Carnegie Endowment totaling more 
than $300,000. The acquisition will enable the university to expand its television in- 
struction. The facilities will also be made available to other nonprofit educational 
institutions. 





> The federal share of financing public schools has quadrupled in the last 20 years, 
the U.S. Office of Education reports. For 1957 the federal contribution was $452 mil- 
lion, about 4 percent of the total. Local taxpayers, in 1957, paid 55 percent of the 
cost of schools (down from 69 percent in 1937) and the states’ share was 41 percent 

(up from 29 percent in 1937). The 20-year trend toward increased responsibility on the 
part of the state and federal governments, the office reported, is likely to continue. 





> The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics has announced plans for sending 
special consultant teams into the field to help school systems update their mathematics 
programs. The project, expected to get under way in the late fall, is to be supported 
by a $48,350 grant from the National Science Foundation. This is the way it will work: 
Starting next October a series of eight regional conferences will be held in centers 
over the United States. Each conference will be conducted by a team of three consult- 
ants--a mathematician, a classroom teacher, and a person from the field of teacher 
training or supervision. Purpose of the conferences will be to provide selected mathe- 
matics supervisors and administrators with the information and orientation they need 

to give leadership in establishing new and improved mathematics programs. 


P Adm. Rickover should realize, says Anand Malik of Pakistan, that "man does not 

live by submarines alone." Mr. Malik, visiting lecturer in education at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, told the North Carolina state PTA convention that irresponsible criti- 
cism of U.S. schools is hurting abroad, where educators are trying to instill democratic 
ideas in education. "They are fighting the battles you fought 50 years ago," he added. 
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